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Fun Week by Week. 


By Tap Party ON THE Spor. 


Wednesday.—Had a chat with the Postmaster-General. He says 
the delays with our letters will soon be all right—in a day or so— 
nothing to speak about. If we post letters even now, he dared say 
some of them might really get delivered even. 


CONFIDENCE. 


If you want to post your letters, 
Well, you needn’t make a fuss, 
Just you leave it to your betters— 
Which, in other words, is us ; 

Pray dispatch communications, 
Parcels, telegrams, and such, 
If they reach their destinations, 
It will not surprise us much ! 


Thursday.—Attended H.R.H. and helped him to take the 
Honorary Freedom of York City. Took a run to Southwold 
by the new steamer, the Southwold Belle. Some misapprehension 
appears to have arisen from this circumstance. 


MISJUDGED. 


I walk through existence sedately 
And keep to the paths in life’s parks, 
But I’ve “‘ stepped on the grass,” I think, lately, 
For people are making remarks. 
And yet they can hardly be hurting 
My character (ain’t it a sell ?)! 
They simply accuse me of flirting 
All with the new Southwold Belle. 


Friday.—Pioneered H.R.H. through the private view of the 
Wallace Collection at Hertford House. Took Lord Salisbury down 
to Windsor, where, later on, Lady Gwendoline Ceci: joined him at 
dinner with Her Most Gracious. Went myself to Bourne End and 
saw the Queen’s Challenge Cup sailed for. Pretty sight. Dined 
with the Vagabonds. 

Saturday.—Prince Edward’s birthday—drank his health heartily 
and long. Went in for a lot of garden parties, Mr. and Mrs. 
Dickinson entertaining me and the L.C.C. at the Botanic Gardens. 
Mrs. Tarte entertained me at a reception and a dance in the 





Canadian Pavilion, and M. Deschance entertained [me at a grand 
evening garden party with crowds of coloured lights. The 
politicians do enjoy themselves—“ without distinction of party,’’ as 
they say. 
A PARTY MATTER. 
In City and in State 
The parties are organic— 
A garden party late 
Was held in the Botanic; 
In Paris two or three 
Were given, too, my hearties— 
All politicians be 
Attached to garden parties. 


Monday.—Went down to Hertford House and helped them to 
open it to the public. Switched off in Clapham direction, and 
helped the Lady Mayoress with a grand bazaar in aid of the St. 
John’s Schools. Dined (‘‘ behind the screen”) with the Women 
Writers, and then went off to the State Concert at Buckingham 
Palace. 


Tuesday.—Thought I’d have an early look at the Wallace Gallery 
just to see how the public like it. Got there at 10-30—not open | 
No key! Nobody but disappointed public to be found! Went 
away. 

TANTALUS. 


There’s a beautiful collection— 
By the Wallace it was stocked— 
And it’s open to inspection 
(If the public isn’t mocked) 
If the public should neglect it 
I should be extremely shocked, 
But how can a chap inspect it, 
If the door is mostly locked ? 


Saw Miss Clara Butt safely and happily married (here's long life, 
happiness, and prosperity to her!) In the evening, down to 
Windsor Castle to see to the performance of the Cavalleria 
Rusticana and Carmen in the Waterloo Chamber. Was much 


complimented by Her Most Gracious, and slept the sleep of) | 
the just. ag 


Tur SPOTTER. 











Notice.—The Editor will not be answerable for any contributions, rtistic or literary, spontaneously sent in. No contributions can be returned 
unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope. 
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‘ per (reading 
What's the meaning of * Posthumous Works’?” 
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Capture of Diamond Hill, near Pretoria. 
ANOTHER DARGAT. 
(Tite OPPRATIONS EXTENDING OVER AN AREA OF 20 MILES.) 


vs greatly rejoice at the heart-thrilling news : 
unond Hill, on the Range of Pienaarspoort is taken ; 

e chief grit of our race in truth now was display’d : 

We may hope that the Boer resistance is shaken. 


In this action our foes had full twenty big guns, 

They were all strongly posted on long range of hills, 
Boer front nigh impregnable, neither flank weak, 

With a roaring whiz thundrous, soon now the air fills. 


Gallant Broadwood advane’d to cut through their first line: 
The () Battery then galloping fast for a gap ; 

Mounted foes follow'd firing, at six hundred yards, 
These were tactics unusual—we just saved mishap. 


‘Twas the Zarps who attempted to capture our guns: 
Closely formed they rode boldly full straight at our force ; 
Our brave Chief on the instant then order'd a charge, 


The Twelfth Lancers respond with their fierce onward course. 


Then from mealies and ridges a cross-fire was pour’d, 


But our Lancers soon drove them in fine dashing style, 
Those adventurers, Follanders: rebels, the Dutch : 
Who wer previousiy hidden, by Boer slim wile. 





title, “ Franklin's Posthumous Works’’).—*I say, Swotter, 


“ Posthumous”? Posthumous ?—Oh—works a fellow wrote efter he 





Carrots and. the Com- 
plexion. 


 Lapies, it appears that if you want to 
have a beautiful complexion, you must 
| eat rawcarrots. (Look what a beautiful 
complexion a donkey has !) To extract 
as much complexion as possible out of a 
carrot, you should ‘go into the garden, 
Maud,” pull up a carrot, and wash it 
under a pump, or with your tears, and 
eat it before it has ‘‘ wasted its sweet- 
ness,’ or complexion-beautifying pro- 
perties, ‘‘on the garden air.” Perhaps 
it would be equally efficacious for those 
ladies who are blessed—or otherwise— 
with carrotty hair to pull their own 
carrots. We don’t know. Seriously 
speaking, we believe that the above is an 
excellent, a, so to say, 22 carrot recipe 
for the complexion. 








Bits of China. 


Tur Powers said to the Chinese forts: 
“ We'll Taku.” And they took them. 
The Chinese have always been fond of 
puppies as an article of diet ; now they’re 
‘‘ going to the dogs,” indeed. 

John Chinaman had better ‘‘ Jack it 
up.” 
The reports from China are very con- 
flicting, which is only natural, considering 
that fighting is going on. — 

Lang-fang sounds a likely place for 
somebody to ‘‘ show their teeth.” 

(S)Pekin of China, let us hope that 
the disquieting al-Legations regarding 
the Legations are not true. 

















Aquatic Note. 


Tue ladies at Henley, whose hair is 
profusely decorated with diamonds, are 
described as *‘ The Diamond Scuwlls.”’ 








WuEN the Boers occupied Dundee they 
amused themselves by playing ninepins 
with valuable vases and crockery that 
they found in deserted houses. We 
have been “ playing at ninepins” with 
them lately—knocking them over, any- 
way. 

















The main Boer position was cliff like, and steep ; 
In open order our Linesmen advance to attack, 
Through a perfect tornado of death-dealing shot, 
Till the goal they attain! Then no turning aback. 


A magnificent feat soon Conolly performed : 
Up the cliff the guns hoist, to unlimber, unyoke, 
Fifteen rounds of their shrapnel took deadly effect, 
Then the Boers being daunted their forces all broke. 


Lying prostrate, our men had fierce firing endured ; 
With fresh ardour these heroes now on their feet leapt, 
With an impetus sudden, they rush’d to assault, 
And their long line of shimmering bayonets swept: 


Then by nightfall the Boer position was won, 
Perhaps strongest of all, in this lengthy campaign ; 

From the threatening commandos Pretoria is freed. 
We, by action, a great mountain district attain. 


May the dark Eastern cloud soon disperse in its flight ; 
From the fell hand of Mars, may no fresh bolt be hurl’d, 

Then turbulence ceasing, through Heaven’s guiding light, 
So shalt thou, sweetest Peace, soon reign over the world ! 


J. H. Oakey. 
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MapamMeE LinnIaN Bravuvectt gave her 
farewell concert at Queen’s Hall on the 27th 
ult., preparatory to sailing for America. It is 
her intention to return to England early in 
January next to fulfil numerous concert 
engagements. Since her first appearance at 
Mr. Robert Newman’s symphony concert on 





“4 October 29th, 1898, Madame Blauvelt has 

‘\ \ * gung at most of the important concerts 
€= =F in the kingdom, also before Her Majesty 
ree at Windsor Castle, and at a State concert 


at Buckingham Palace last year. 


The Alhambra has secured the Handcuff King, ‘ Harry 
Houdini,’’ whoclaims to be able to release himself in the space of a 
few seconds from any handcuffs, manacles, or leg-irons yet invented. 
He allows as many as five pairs of handcuffs and irons to be locked 
on his wrists and legs, whilst he is himself placed in any conceivable 
position that may be chosen by the audience, and will almost 
instantly remove them without any extraneous help whatsoever. 
He does not slip outof them, simply unlocks them by some mar- 
vellous process and returns them unlocked and opened, no injury 
whatever having been done to them. 


THe New Patace Steamers Limitep.—On Wednesday P.S. 
La Marguerite made her initial voyage for this season to Boulogne 
and back ina day. A special train from Fenchurch Street landed 
the passengers at Tilbury in time for the boat to leave at 7-10 a.m, 
Southend was reached at 8 a.m. and a speedy run brought La 
Marguerite alongside Margate Jetty at 10 a.m. Here a large 
number of passengers embarked for the cross-channel trip. Almost 
before luncheon was over the coast of France hove in sight and 
Boulogne Harbour, gay with bunting for the occasion, was entered 
at about 12-30. The townspeople, headed by their Mayor and 
Corporation, turned out to meet La Marguerite, and testified by 
their hearty reception the pleasure they felt at her re-appearance. 
After a stay of about three hours—enabling her passengers to visit 
Cathedral, Casino, and other attractions of this quaint and 
beautiful resort—La Marguerite started on her homeward journey 
at 3-45. Margate and Southend having been duly visited she 
reached Tilbury at about 9-15, having performed her journey in 
excellent time. An express train rapidly conveyed her passengers to 
town. The inclusive rail and boat fare to Boulogne and back is 14s., 
and the company announce special through fare to Paris for 26s. 
return third rail and first saloon on boat. 


THE HOLIDAY SEASON. 


The holiday season is with us again, 
Now, whither shall Fun be a roamer ? 

Ah! Here’s the Great Eastern suggesting a train 
To Felixstowe, Yarmouth, or Cromer. 

But we’re not tied to these, for an elegant list 
Of other choice spots they have tacked on, 

And Aldeburgh and Lowestoft should never be missed ; 
Then there’s Sheringham, Southwold, and Clacton. 
Oh, the Great Eastern knows how to do the thing well 
For the festive ozone-seeking rover— 

So our trunks we will pack, 
And we will not come back 
Till the holiday season is over! 


The Great Eastern, with its usual enterprise, has again issued 
some capital little handbooks. ‘‘ Holiday Haunts on the Hast Anglian 
Coast,”’ a collection of bright articles written by well-known 
journalists, is, perhaps, the most useful and entertaining. ‘The 
Water Ways of Norfolk and Suffolk,” describing the Broads, with 


full particulars of yachting and fishing, including lists of yachts 
and boats for hire, coming in a good second. Much useful infor- 
mation is to be found by distracted fathers of families in the care- 
fully compiled list of ‘‘ Farmhouse and Country Lodgings,” “‘ Quiet 
Nooks on the North Coast of Norfolk,” and “ East Anglian Golf 
Links" are also useful little booklets. While Londoners wishing 
to have “Farm and Dairy Produce” sent direct to their homes 
have only to look up the pamphlet of that name to find a full list 
of farmers willing and anxious to supply them. All the above are 
issued gratuituously, and can be obtained of the superintendent of 
the line, Liverpool Street Station, London, E.C., by sending a 
postcard stating which is required. 











Diary of a Distinguished Visitor. 
ARRIVE at Port Victoria on board the Osborne. Feel bad in my 
throat, Am kept on board for several days until doctor says I’m 
fit for pleasure. Terrible explosion. Ask Wingate what’s up. He 
says it’s only the forts at Sheerness saluting. Feel reassured; go 
ashore, or rather get as far as landing stage. Have to be received 
by, Wingate says, the Man at the Nore. Recognise him. Enter 
train, which gets to Charing Cross before it’s time, a fact which 
Wingate says is something wonderful. Shake hands with the Duke 
of York, who hopes I shall enjoy my little visit. Am led to a vehicle, 
which, I am told, is a Queen’s carriage. Hesitate. Wingate progs 
me, and whispers ‘It’s all right; get in.’ Carriage surrounded by 
Life Guards, who hurry us along. Wingate says I am being con- 
ducted to Buckingham Palace. Thought it was the Tower. Get 
there through a howling crowd. Plenty of officials receive me. 
Hurry past them. Thankful to get into room marked “ private,’ 
and flop intoa chair. Knock at door. Dinner ready. That’s all 
right. Hope to pass the evening quietly; not a bit of it. Hurried 
off to the opera. Get behind curtain and snooze. Wingate shakes 
me, and says, ‘‘ We must leave now.”’ So glad to get to bed, 


Seconp Day.—Oversleep myself, and consequently upset all the 
arrangements. Wingate quite wild. Says I’ve got to go to 
Marlborough House. Don’t want to goanywhere. No good. Taken 
off to visit Bertie. Want to stop and spendan hour or so with him. 
No good. Hurried back. Then Bertie calls to see me. Will he 
stay? Says he’s sorry he can’t. Am led away to lunch, which 
nearly chokes me, as Wingate says we ought not to have, as time’s 
up! Am driven post haste to Paddington, bundled into special 
train, which scampers to Windsor at a breakneck speed. Spend 
time quietly chatting with Her Majesty, who doesn’t like being 
chivied and won’t permit it. Quite take to the dear old lady. 
Dragged away, though, to the Prince Consort’s model farm, and 
from there to Eton College. Return tothe Castle and to dinner 
with Her Majesty, who tells me I shall have a good night’s rest, as 
I must be tired with so much sightseeing. I am, 


THIRD Day.—Return to London and drive to Arlington Street. 
Am told his Grace is at the Foreign Office. Cut off there. Just 
catch the Marquis as he is going away. Lunch at the Palace. Am 
having a siesta and dreaming of home. Wingate wakes me and 
says we must be off toa garden party. Hate garden parties; submit 
meekly; am introduced to lots of people; shake hands sleepily. 
Am taken away to Marlborough House, where we dine. Bertie 
says he is going out. I must come. Visit some music hall or 
theatre ; can’t tell what it is, A lot of beautiful Houris or some- 
thing. Fall asleep. 


FourtH Day.—Wingate says we’ll take it easy to-day. He takes 
me to the Zoo. Must say I envy the monkeys. Want to havea 
ride with the children on the elephant. Wingate won’t let me, as 
we’ve got to lunch with someone. Have a fit. 


FirrH Day.—Am taken to a lot of places, and to luncheon at 
Rothschild’s in Piccadilly. Dine with Lord Salisbury. Return to 
Buckingham Palace, and forced to listen to some concert there. 
Would rather go to bed. Sleep through concert. 


SixtH Day.—Visit the Lord Mayor, and lunch at the Guildhall. 
Am presented with an address and a gold casket. HopeI said some- 
thing suitable. Wingate frowned at me a goodish bit. Should like 
a nap after all that lunch, which was good. Dragged away toa 
museum—very exhilarating. Dine with the Duke of Cambridge. 


SEvENTH Day.—Journey to Woclwich Arsenal; very interesting, 
but not allowed to touch anything, and explanations are unintelli- 
gible to me. Lunch with the Royal Artillery officers. Finish day 
at opera. I’m almost finished. 


EiegHtH Day.—Wingate says we are going home. Hurray! Pack 
up gladly. Feel quiet pent The P. and O. Company stand a 
lunch. So glad to get on board the Osborne once more for the 
return home. Reflect on the past week, Fall asleep. Wingate 
does the same. 
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. THINGS ONE WOULD HAVE EXPRESSED DIFFERENTLY. 
3 Vaud.—* L usually play whist in the evenings with Mater and Pater. I wish you 
W nu asionally,”’ 
Sydne [shall be delighted, but I'm afraid I’m rather an indifferent player.’ 
- Maud, “Oh, never mind, you are sure to be useful; we frequently play with a 


A Chinese Smash. 


THe Empress (soliloguising) :— 


I'm the great Celestial Cook, 
Patient of abuse— 
Still, | hope there’s no one looking 
While I'm occupied with cooking 
Europe's little goose. 
Wild reform is very well 
bor a Western stew ; 
In the East it’s simply waste ; 
* Mare’s nest soup’s "’ more to our taste 
. And we're partial to 
. ** Dogs of War rigout "’! 
** Boxer sauce "’ is also pleasant, 
Quite as “‘ game ” as hare or pheasant ; 
And, I fancy, that at present, 
Boxer sauce will do, 
Foreigner, for you. 














Missions give a splendid heat 
When they’re well ablaze ; 
And revenge is very sweet 
In these latter days. 
Europe may be very cute, 
Still, her cooking will not suit, 
Though she diligently try 
Treating us to *‘ humble pie ’’ 
Served a dozen ways ! 


Li Hune Cana (to Empress) :— 


Well, you’ve made a pretty hash 
Of your lonely reign— 
Pots and pans you once were rich in, 
Now you've simply wrecked the kitchen 
For a whim insane. 
All reform you cast aside 
In your wilful way— 
Now all Europe’s up in arms, 


Filled with wild and mad alarms, 


And, no more in play, 

Europe comes to stay! 
Spite of your extreme elation, 
And your people’s wild ovation, 
‘“‘ Boxer sauce ’’ is ruination ; 

And you’ll rue the day 

You began to slay! | 
Missions (which we so despise), 

Alien to our race, 

Are, in European eyes, 

Homes of cultured grace. | 
Europe when she sees them burn 
On our Mandarins will turn ; 
Though from saying it I shrink, 
I am much inclined to think 

You will lose your place! 


Tue Empress (to Li Hung Chang) :— 


Lose my place ! Good gracious me, 
How absurd you are ! 
Europe knows I’m shrewd and clever, 
And I’m sure that she will never, 
Never go so far. 
Cooks are scarce, I’ve always heard, 
Even in the West, 
And, if Iam brought to book, 
Can they find another cook, 
Who will do her best 
Both for host and guest ? 
People but express their wishes, 
And I turn birds, beasts, and fishes 
Into most recherché dishes— 
Andit’s been confessed * 
Sauces do the rest ? 
Suppose that I have made mistakes ; 
Let them be unmade. 
If a cook some china breaks 
Fine the foolish jade ! 
But to tell her she must go, 
Is—well—hardly comme il faut— 
What’s achina dish or two, 
lf she’s good at hash and stew, 
Clever at her trade? 


Li Hune Cuane (soliloguising) :— 


H’m! Suppose that I must mend 

All this broken stuff; 

Full of diplomatic ruses, 

Make the usual excuses, 
-Wriggle, cringe, and bluff! 

Put a patch on this and that; 

Gum, cement, and glue; 

Till I’ve furbished up this wreck, 
Or maybe they’ll wring my neck 

In a week or two, 

Then I should look blue ! 
Breaking in the heat of passion, 
All that you can lay your lash on, 
Is a folly out of fashion ; 

And, ’twixt me and you, 

A silly thing to do! 

Well, our folly now must end; 

I must lend a hand, 

All these pots and pans to mend ; 

For, I understand, 
EKurope’s coming in a rage 
New officials to engage; 

And it really seems to me 
I must work if I’m to be 
A member of that band! 











The Boer Delegates. 


(Mr. Fischer acknowledges that their 
reception by President McKinley was 
discouraging. ] 


Mr. FiscHER went a-fishing 
For to catch a whale, 

But, somehow, it wouldn’t bite— 
It merely wagged its tail! 
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CHANG (TO EMPRESS).—“ YOU WANT ME TO MAKE ALL THIS SERVICEABLE AGAIN? IT’S BEYOND MENDING 
TH] LMI [T’S A LOSS FOR SOMEONE?’ (For Cartoon Verses, tee page 4.) 





A CHINESE SMASH. | 
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The “Fun” Club. 
THIRD MEETING. 


Tux Club was more crowded than ever. Boards were plaeed 
outside early in the evening announcing “ house full” to the 
inquiring public, and to tae intense annoyance of rival establish- 


ments. Noblemen sat on the window sills, and ladies of title 
struggled for air on the landings. The rooms had been adorned 


with waving palms by a well-known palmist, when the police were 
not looking, and in the centre of every palm a piece of gold had 
been gently placed to allay the itching. Everybody who really was 
anybody was present, and the only nobody there turned out to be— 
but we name no names, and our readers can fill up the blank with 
the patronymic of anyone they dislike. The New Woman came 


early on a bike, and began arguing about Human Nature with the 
Old Adam who resides on the premises. The New Woman said that 
Human Nature was unnatural, but the Old Adam is a naturalist 
and knows better. So they argued on the same, from different 
premises, which is a paradox, but there is no extra charge. 
The Old Folks up from the country talked “crops” and ‘ wild- 
oats’ to young men about town. Well-known Sportsmen dis- 
cussed “birds,” Fashionable Beauties discussed * beasts,’’ and 
benevolent Churchmen discussed “loaves and fishes.”” Mr. George 
Alexander was heard complaining that there were no more Great 
Worlds to conquer; and Sir Robert Peel talked ‘‘ ways and means,’’ 
and grumbled at the mean way in which he declared that he had 
been treated, to Lord Justice Vaughan Williams. Fun was here, 
there and everywhere, till even Mr. Leonard Courtney smiled and 
smiled, and was a—Pro-Boer. Dr. Leyds dropped in to say he in- 
tended to draw his salary as long as there was any “ Capital” left; 
and ‘* Bobs '’ sent a wire to say that he would put in appearance at 
the club at an early date. Above all the light-hearted merriment 
of the moment there floated scraps of conversation of more 
moment still, 

* Yos, sir!’’ Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was heard saying, 
“yes, sir, | say, and I repeat it again and again, that it was nothing 
short of a scandalous abuse of the forms of the House that the 
‘Bill for Prohibiting the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors to Children ’ 
should have been mercilessly slaughtered to make a Brewers’ holi- 
day!" 

“Well,” murmured Mr, Balfour, mellifluously, “I’m glad that 
you are prepared to repeat what you say, very glad! For by a 

“Jingo!” suggested Mr. Morley, with a doctrinaire sneer of self- 
consctous superiority, 

“ Yes,sir!’’ shouted Mr, Balfour. “ By Jingo! and what of that ? 
I suppose IT have a right to swear in my own way?” 

“Certainly, I merely mentioned it!’ muttered the ‘“ Angel of 
Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform,” quailing before the fiery glance 
of the i ader of the House, 

“As I was saying, Bannerman,” continued the Founder of Faith- 
Healing, turning his back on Mr. Kruger's only respectable 
acquaintance, ‘Tam very glad you will repeat what you say again 
and again, for I’m hanged if we can understand “you at one 
hearing ! : 

4 » ten taad § 9? o 14 . 
mas “_ _ cl Map ssicanghavactoen — re { ge Band of Hope. ‘““Any- 
that is lost is lost again r my will, ‘ 1 ) nil ey ieee a 
find the same as th Sea ; ‘*y “7 eit “se i - “ ' eaery ie — 

, ple's ; anyway it’s not my fault if it isn’t. I 





do my best, goodness knows; ; shi -j 
pote Me A pi ; and I shall bring up your short- 
‘ I know you suggested said Mr. Balfour, 
“ I didn't |" retorted Sir Henry angrily. 
‘““ You hinted "cried Mr. Balfour, with a golfer’s glare 
“IT did not!" yelled his great opponent. ne 
“ You're a began the First Lord. 


‘“ Bless my life! What's all this?” said Sir Wilfred Lawson 
neo in seen amazement at the twolions of debate 

“Oh,” said Mr. Balfour, “ we are discussi ’ 
ar »‘* we are discussing temperance. That's 
an that case,” said the aquatic Baronet cheerfully, “a little 
intemperance of speech can be pardoned. But you'll suffer for the 
loss of that bill. Why your own party wanted_—— ” 

‘ . : : . =. ” . ~en e . 
i De nt you believe it!” cried Sir William Harcourt. “The 
“Set members merely presented those petitions asa blind. The 
gece bigot ci on es eye questions has been neatly and 

*, ClOVerly expressed in a quatrain which I my 

the subject. Let me recite it :— Se ee 


Teetotal fads ora ular, when put into plain vernacular 
Are never to Tory parties very dear! (Dear, dear t) é 
shout In manner jocular, ‘ Anathema-—strictly ocular 


‘ 
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“‘ Well, the fact of the matter is,” said Mr. Balfour, ‘‘ while we’re 
on the war path, wecan’t possibly bother our heads with temperance 
questions and intemperate answers! ’’ 

‘‘ Precisely,” said Lord Wolseley. “ Temperance and war never 
will go hand in handif they can possibly helpit. Why, I heard only 
the other day, from a friend of mine who is with the Yeomanry in 
South Africa, and he says that a little more good beer out there 
would improve matters greatly. He sent mea little verse on the 
subject. I believe I have it with me. Yes, hereitis. I'll read it 


to you. He calls it :— 
‘WETTING OUR WHISTLES AND WHISTLING FOR De WEt.”’ 


Oh, the yeomen of Britain need brave hearts—and stout ; 
When trouble is brewing, for the brewers they scout ; 

And yeomen of Britain are keen on the trail, 

For nothing ails them but the want of good ale ! 

And the warrior’s spi1it decidedly drops 

When all he can capture is African kops. 

So, just take it from me, you may certainly bet, 

That we find it dry work looking out for De Wet!” 


“Not bad,” said Sir Wilfrid Lawson (critically), ‘‘ but a leetle too 
alcoholic for my taste. A nice cup of tea——" 

“Talking of a nice cup of tea,” cried Lord Salisbury, ‘this 
China business is a nice cup of tea, if you like.” 

‘A storm in a tea-cup,” said Mr. John Morley. ‘‘ Now, if we 
had a Free Breakfast Table, the Chinese tea-cealers would have 
been our friends to a man. - Li Hung Chang himself, when he was 
over here a year or two ago, told me a——”’ 
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‘* Poor old Li!” said Lord Rosebery, sympathetically. 

‘‘ No he didn’t!” snapped Mr. Morley. ‘ Nothing of the kind. 
He told me a duty on China tea-was simply an imposition.” 

‘“‘So it is, ina sense. Duty is an imposition, and we all have to 
do it—I mean pay it!” said Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. 

‘‘Oh, I don’t mean what you mean !”’ said Mr. Morley. 

*¢ Well, nobody ever knows what it is you domean. ButI will 
admit that Chang means well!” replied Sir Michael. 

‘‘Yes!’’ muttered Lord Salisbury,” I suppose he does, but I 
doubt his power.”’ 

“ Anyway,” said Mr. Alfred Austin, ‘‘he’ll do his best, I’m sure 
of that. He’s on the horns of a Chinese dilemma.”’ 

‘“How do you mean?”’ said Mr. Chamberlain. 

‘“‘T’ve put it into verse,” said the Laureate, ‘‘ I call it :— 








‘¢A CHINESE PUZZLE. 


‘‘ Tf Chang were Hung, he’d Li no more; 
" And if he Li, he’ll hang! 
: So, anyway, we ought to score 

Off poor old Li Hung Chang!”’ 


‘‘ Well, we shall have to score off. someone pretty soon. We've 
several old scores to settle up yet,’”’ said the Premier, ‘* but you were 
saying, Treloar?” 

‘‘ Yes,’’ said Sheriff Treloar, fingering his gold chain of office 
proudly ; ‘‘I was saying that Shakespeare’s bust———”’ 

‘“T thought he would,” cried Mr. Bernard Shaw triumphantly ; 
‘‘T knew it. Why I said over and over again that he was a rhetoric 
fraud. Not for an age but for all time? Pooh!” 
| ‘‘As I was saying,’’ continued Alderman and Sheriff Treloar 
a glaring aldermanically and sherivially at the audacious Socialist ; 
‘cas I was saying, when this person so rudely interrupted me, 
Shakespeare’s bust was unveiled the other day at Stratford-on-Avon. 
I unveiled it. It was an impressive sight. There was I, and where 
was Shakespeare ?—I mean there was Shakespeare and—where was 
I?—no matter. The Press was there!”’ 

e* ‘‘ Much of a press?’’ asked Lord Rosebery, innocently. 

a ‘‘T mean, my lord,” sternly replied Alderman and Sheriff Sir 
4 W. P. Treloar, ‘‘the free Press of a free country, in the persons of 
ie the reporters. My speech appeared next day in all the papers. It 
a was a most interesting speech, and I should like to read it to you.” 
ia ‘‘ Some other time we should be most happy to hear it,’’ said Fun 
hastily, ‘“‘ say Christmas time, or the Spring time!” 

‘‘ No time like the present,’”’ said the Sheriff, unrolling his manu- 
script. 

‘‘There’s nothing I like so much as reading speeches,” said Lord 
Rosebery, hastily snatching the M.S. and hiding it. 

‘* As you please,’ said Alderman, with a gratified smile, ‘‘I have 
a van load at home. Perhaps you would liike——”’ 

“Let them all come,” said Lord Rosebery, gleefully. 

‘‘Well!’’ said the Alderman and Sheriff, ‘I made my speech. 
Then a letter was read from Actor and Manager Sir Henry Irving; 
and then we all went and had tea in Miss Marie Corelli’s garden.” 
a “That must have been nice!” said Mr. Andrew Lang. 

ey ‘Shakespeare and the Musical Glasses! I read about it in the 
Bee papers, and wrote a little rondeau on the subject. I call it :— 











ae ‘‘SHAKESPEARE’S Bust. 


‘Great Shakespeare’s bust was, as you know, 
Unveiled about a week ago ; 
And Miss Corelli she was there— 
They made, ‘twas said, a pretty pair. 
For Marie loves her Shakespeare so, 
I’m told, she’s taken him in tow, 
Her trumpet, for his sake, she’ll blow, 
And all her glory she will share 
With Shakespeare’s bust! 
At Stratford they are both on show 
(Stratford-on-Avon, not by-Bow), 
Though, as you're possibly aware, 
7 Corelli’s works so greatly dare, 
: Mere plays are voted dull and slow, 
And Shakespeare’s bu’st ! ’’ 


‘“Very good!” said Mr. Alfred Austin, patronisingly, ‘ very 
good! You’ll turn out good work some day if you keep on trying. 
You musn’t be discouraged, you know— 


“‘ The life so short, the craft so hard to learn!” 


‘‘Can you tell me,” said Mr. William Redmond, with his eye on 
Mr. Chamberlain, ‘‘ why Mr, Kruger wears a top hat? whether he 
is still wearing a top hat ? and if, when he joins General Cronje at 
St. Helena, he will still be permitted to wear a top hat?” 

“The .answer to all the questions,” said Mr. Chamberlain, 
promptly, is: “No! certainly not!” 











“Arising out of that question,” said Mr. William Redmond, 
warming to his work, ‘‘am I to understand that, after the late 
Aldershot experience, Mr. Kruger will be expected to wear a 
cavalry forage cap?” 

‘‘A matter like that,” said Mr. Chamberlain, ‘ must be left to 
the discretion of the War Office! ’’ 

‘‘Will you inquire if the War Office will insist on the forage 
cap ?’’ pleaded Mr. Redmond, with tears in his eyes. 

‘*No, I won’t,”’ snapped the Colonial Secretary. ) 

“Then,” said Mr. Redmond cheerfully, ‘I will inquire myself,” 
and the Hibernian patriot hurried down to supper, followed by the 
whole strength of the company. 








All Serene Again ! 
A DITTY OF A TEMPORARY DEADLOCK. 


TxosE London firms that correspond 
With firms provincial daily 

Gave ‘‘ General Post”’ their firm and fond 
Encomiums, when they gaily 

Saw in his new régime the signs 
Of prompt delivery’s basis. 

They, like the Psalmist, vowed their lines 
Had fallen in pleasant places, 

When by Mount Pleasant’s chambers large 

Their country mails were ta’en in charge. 


So line on business line they typed 
To country ‘‘ houses,” grateful 

That ‘‘ General Post ’’ had clean out-wiped 
The Fiend of Dalliance hateful. 

But disillusion’s dismal whines 
They whined anon, while faces 

Grew grave and grim. Yea, when their lines 
That fell in Pleasant places 

Were found long-lingering where they fell, 

They cursed Mount Pleasant, Clerkenwell ! 


But “General Post,”’ though not exempt 
From human frailty, never 
Retains for long our stern contempt : 
And now, by vast endeavour, 
He’s rectified a blunder vast ! 
So Fun would, by these presents, 
Inform him that our spite is past— 
Assure him that Mount Pleasant’s 
New ways are ways of pleasantness, 
Since country mails with speed progress. 








A Conundrum. 


A youna lady submits for solution the undermentioned query :~ 


He loved her to distraction, 
She hated him, 

But, womanlike, she tried to catch him 
Now, who was he ? 


It is quite beyond our power to assign his designation. We resign, 
and hope our readers will consign to us their views respectively, and 
extract from the wells of unfathomable depth the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. 











Henley Regatta. 


H stands for House-boat, to which Fashion flies, 

E the Enchantment of fair women’s eyes ; 

N for the Numbers who witness each race, 

L the Loud cheering to urge on the pace ; 

E is the Evening when lights are aglow, 

Y the Young couples who “ spoon,” don’t cher know ! 


R is the Richness with which ladies dress, 

E the Envy oft displayed, we confess ; 

G the Grand luncheons where champagne corks fly, 
A ‘sony when one hits in the eye! 

T ‘. uhe Tenor who seeks to amuse, 

T his Temper when folks coin him refuse, 

A Admiration for all winning crews! 
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7 f —— eee eae Sam 
- ' “On Things in General.” 

j By Mr. “ Fun’s ” WASHERWOMAN, 
J ' TxE yeller fever is spreadin’, an’ I’m 

’ | afraid that the poor whites will ketch | 


it badly, inasmuch as many of ’em will 
be slortered. You see, there’s so many 
of them yeller-skinned varmints that if 
you do nock one over, two springs up in ’is 
place, an’ they seems ’arder to beat now 
than wen the Japs licked ’em. The 
strates of Admiral Seymour an’ ’is men 
makes us all feela bit shaky; ’owever, 
there’s no use looking on the black—or 
yeller—side of things ; we must ’ope for 
for the best. 

The war in China ‘as shoved the 
Boers in the background, so I’ll only 
say that ‘‘there’s nothink very impor- 
tant to kronikal,’ as Mr. Quiverful 
remarked wen Mrs. Q. presented ’im 
with another baby—’e was used to it. 

My kongratulashuns to the Khedive 
on ’is rapid recovery from ’is bad throat ; 
I ’xpect 'e’ll ’ave to do a lot of torkin’, 
so ’e wants ’is throat in first-class order. 

My baker ’as put a farden on a loaf of 
bread. ‘“ Wot for?” I asked. ‘ War 
in China,” he ses. ‘‘ But wot’s that got 
to do with it?’’ I inquired. ‘* Why, we 
get’s a lot of wheat from Russia,’’ he 
answered. ‘ But I shoudn’t ’ave thort 
it woud ’ave affected your trade yet,” I 
remarked. ‘‘ We must make hay when 
the sun shines,” ’e grinned. ‘In other 
words,” I said, ‘‘ any ’xcuse to raise the 
price.”’ 

Madame Sarah Grand, the lady wot 
rote ‘‘The Heavenly Twins” (I didn’t 
know there was anythink celestial about 
twins, rather the other way about), 
recently gave an address on. “The | 
Misery that need not be,’ an’ the : 
‘‘ misery’ she meant was bad cookery. 
An’ she is right ; bad cookery is respon- 
sibel for no end of ills. They ses ‘‘ the 
Voice from above.— Bring the candle up, John.” way to a man’s ’eart is through ’is 
John.—* Whish one, m’ dear?” stummick,” an’ it’s the way to ‘is 

temper, too. Bad cooking means indi- 
gestshun; indigestshun means bad 
temper; bad temper means quarrelling, 
an’ there’s no tellin’ where that'll end. 
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2c | The rain ’as played the deuce with the 
. K this week were progressing. A Monckton strawberry crop, wich is bad for the 
- (| | The Equine ocks. | strove to arrest its career. On tore the neh: A gee gp PD he ode 
— A norsr attached to a cart bolted into | animal through the gangway into the vi elit ‘ave thinks chvawthenl ; Press 
* Guildhall Yard last week. It probably | hall and caught sight of a lock—not b i ave their strawberries an 
, | wanted to see elegy aa Kerr’s—only Gog and Magog’s ligneous y paying for ’em; but some of ’em seem 
anted to see how the preparations for 6 lackin’ in “the milk of human kind- 


lingering lock. The animal stopped to 


the Khedive's visit to the Lord Mayor 
contemplate, and was lost. 


ness.” That’s a thing you can’t buy; 
Nachur gives it to you, or she don’t. 


ANDERSON ’S 


CITY OF LONDON 


DRESSINGS FOR BOOTS AND SHOES 


OF BEVERY DESCRIPTION. 
CITY OF LONDON GLOSS for every kind of Black Leather Goods. | 














” ” SELF POLISHING WATERPROOF BLACKING produces a Brilliant Polish. 

” ” GLYCERINE CREAM (White and Black) for Cleaning and Polishing best Glace Kid and Patent Leather,! 
For imparting a Brilliant Polish to all kinds of Brown Leather goods use 

+] ” TAN GLOSS, or 

9 .. BROWN LEATHER DRESSING, With either of these two articles, in two minutes, boots are ready to wear. 


Ask any Boot Dealer for ANDERSON’S goods, and be sure you get them. 


S, SOUTH STREET, FINSBURY. LONDON, E.C. 











